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vi PREFACE, 



Perhaps adult minds may find in this 
small production something of interest and 
instruction. If so, this will be more than 
was specifically intended. The youth of the 
Sunday-school and the sanctuary are those 
immediately and especially sought to be 
addressed; and this purpose will account 
for a style of language and thought, which, 
it is hoped, will in some degree be success- 
ful. It is only necessary to add, that, while 
it is deeply felt what a solemn thing it is 
to influence the minds and hearts of young 
but never-dying spirits, it is earnestly 
prayed that what has been imperfectly 
executed amidst many interruptions may, 
under the influence of the Holy One, be 
made a rich and saving blessing to the 
church's baptized but unregenerated chil- 
dren. 



Kentish Town^ 
1864. 
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CHAPTER L 



"And the child Samuel grew before the Lord" 

I Samuel iu 21. 

When some choice and beautiful work 
wrought by human hands has excited our 
wondering attention, and a careful survey has 
filled our minds with a deep conviction of its 
loveliness and worth, we cannot forbear to 
inquire into its origin and history. We see 
the. end, and we immediately ask for the 
beginning. The leap may be a long one ; 
but mind is very fleet and agile, and soon 
makes it, and ere we are aware we demand 
the narrative of its rise and progress. Nor 
is such an inquiry without advantage ; for 
in many instances this knowledge of the 
"how" and the "whence" is indispens- 
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ably requisite to a right and suflSicient 
estimate of the work itself. The paint- 
ing of some great master hangs on the 
wall. The colouring, the expression, the 
feeling, the glowing life of the picture 
— all entrance us. But, immediately we 
have recovered from the first spell of the 
enchantment, we ask for the name and 
history of the artist. These given, the 
picture acquires new charms and loveli- 
ness as we discover that, in the gaiety or 
sobriety of the colouring, in the beauty or 
sublimity of the conception, the artist has 
really been painting himself, as well as his 
subject. So, when we look at one of those 
human characters which disclose so much 
of beauty, and purity, and grace as to 
fascinate our attention, we are naturally led 
to ask, " How was this beauty gained, this 
purity won, this grace acquired ? " Nor 
until these questions are answered, and the 
beginning, growth, and culture of such a 
character are all unfolded, do we really see 
all its charms, or feel all its enchantment. 
An exquisitely beautiful flower stands in 
the vase, and fills the air with sweetest 
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perfume. What more natural than that we 
should muse as we behold it, " Where did it 
first bud and bloom ? and by what training 
and culture did it acquire so lovely a beauty, 
so delightful a perfume ? " So, when a flower 
of humanity adorned with more than ordi- 
nary beauty is plucked and gathered into 
the bosom of Jesus, we cannot but ask 
where it budded, and how it came to wear 
and keep so fair a glory, and to pour forth 
, so rich a perfume. And, in learning this, 
we shall not only discover more fully its 
brightness and beauty, but we shall also be 
led more lovingly to adore its Creator and 
Lord, to whom belongeth all the praise. 

On the 10th of September, 1842, at 
Hemyock, in Devonshire, was born William 
Morgan, the fourth child of Charles and 
Mary Olive Barrett. Healthy, strong, and 
goodly to look upon, even as an infant, he 
was a great joy to his parents, and gave 
promise of a long and vigorous life. His 
early years were spent in the society of 
brothers and sisters, older and younger, 
under the hallowed oversight of a father 
b2 
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and mother, whose counsel and example 
invited him to become a disciple of Jesus. 
His home, like the homes of many other 
Methodist children, was in a house of prayer. 
There was an altar there, and there they 
called upon the name of the Lord. Here 
he was made to feel that he owed to God, 
for His mercies, a something which ought 
to be acknowledged by acts of praise and 
devotion ; and here he learnt to honour the 
Lord by his infant Hosannas and his lisping . 
prayers. In this home, also, the day of the 
Lord was honourable and holy, and sacredly 
devoted to His service; and both in the 
sanctuary and the Sunday-school he regu- 
larly heard the word of life, and was taught 
the way of salvation. 

At length the family removed to Madeley- 
Wood, in Shropshire ; and here William was 
sent to the Wesleyan Training-school. His 
mind now opened fast, and he became 
anxious to learn. His anxiety showed itself 
in a diligence and a perseverance continued 
for several years. Then came success; a suc- 
cess which was specially rewarded by prizes 
given to him by "the tonmasters' Com- 
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pany" and "the Society of Arts." These 
prizes greatly stimulated him, and led him 
yet more diligently to apply himself to his 
studies. He loved his book and his pencil, 
and they both gratefully rewarded him by 
affording pleasures lasting as life. 

On and on he plodded in his studies, day 
by day trying to improve his mind and in- 
crease his knowledge. But how about his 
heart? This is a very important question. 
Boys feel as well as think ; and hence they 
bring out tempers as well as thoughts. 
Boys feel a gredt deal more than they think ; 
and therefore, in the judgment we form of 
boys, we have much more respect to their 
passions than their prizes. How then about 
William's heart? If we mmt tell all the 
truth, it was a very bad one. True, he was 
neither sour nor revengeful, scaring away all 
his companions ; nor was he mean or deceit- 
ful, for his associates loved and trusted him. 
Nevertheless, he had a very bad heart — 
sinful, corrupt, depraved; and its badness 
occasionally was manifested in saying, "I 
will" and "I wont," when he ought to have 
said just the contrary : things of which he 
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felt exceedingly ashamed as soon as the 
red angry fire had died out of his face. 
William felt his heart was bad ; and, when 
he was told that the wicked shall be 
" tm*ned into hell, with all the nations that 
forget God," he was alarmed, and trembled, 
and wished it to be made good. And, like 
a sensible honest boy, he strove to make it 
good ; but, though he checked his tempers, . 
and curbed his passions, and restrained his 
angry words, he was mortified to find that 
his heart still remained bad. Strip off 
these bad fruits as often as he would, he 
always found that the next crop was quite 
as bad, and he still sinned against God. 
Sometimes he tried to forget God altogether, 
and almost wished there was none at all ; 
for the idea of an angry and almighty God, 
always seeing, and hearing, and surrounding 
him, was an unutterable torment. Some- 
times, when smitten by his conscience, he 
feared God; but he could not love Him ; and 
without this love he wandered up and down, 
finding neither rest nor peace. It was very 
sad to have a bad heart, as full of misery as 
it was of sin. Sadder still is it to know 
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that William, in all this sin and misery, 
was not alone. Doubtless his state was 
most perilous and pitiable, and yet not 
more so than that of all youths to whom 
God has not given a new heart. In thus 
describing the corruption and misery of 
William's heart, we are only photographing 
the condition of every boy's heart who has 
ever lived. The only exception that the 
world has ever known is the sinless Child, 
born at Bethlehem, who from His birth to 
His death was "holy, harmless, and un- 
defiled." 

And, indeed, this young Jesus was a most 
marvellous Child. He was the first and only 
child that was ever bom without sin* 
Hence at His birth both heaven and earth 
were strangely excited. White-robed angels 
sung of Him in the firmament. Grey- 
headed philosophers, guided by a burning 
star-lamp, came from far, and worshipped 
at His feet An old prophet, called Simeon, 
and perhaps an older prophetess, called 
Anna, as they saw Him lie in His mother's 
arms, joyfully identified Him as the holy 
and blessed Messiah. Kinsfolk and neigh- 
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bours continually watched Him as He ran 
about in the village, and wondered greatly 
when they saw that He never needed correc- 
tion. And then Satan came and narrowly 
examined Him in His thoughts, and feelings, 
and tempers ; but even he, who can always 
find all the filthy places in a man's heart, 
could find nothing in Jesus spotted or 
unclean ; and though he tempted Him as 
he does all youths, yet He always resisted, 
and by resisting overcame him. Thus did 
He wax " strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom, and the grace of God was upon Him." 
This was the only Child who escaped pol- 
lution. All other children have been or are 
sinners. William was a sinner, and his sins 
made him restless and sorrowful. He saw 
" the wrath to come," and dreaded to meet 
it. He knew that the chaff must be burnt 
with unquenchable fire, and he was "greatly 
afi'aid and distressed." But, though a sin- 
ner, he was not unloved, unpitied. The 
Divine Saviour loved him, and had wept, 
and bled, and died to save him. The Holy 
Ghost loved him, and was wont to visit him, 
and whisper into his heart an invitation to 
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a fountain which washes from all sin. His 
teachers, both in the day and Sunday schools, 
loved him, and taught him those blessed 
truths which made him both sorrow and 
hope. And his dear parents also and ever 
loved him, and in their love counselled, and 
chastened, and mourned, and prayed for 
him. Sinful, but yet loved, sorrowing, but 
yet pitied, he began to seek the Lord ; and 
the day of redemption drew nigh, as it 
does to all who seek Him. Dwelling con- 
stantly in the sanctuary of a holy and 
blessed home, at length he heard the voice 
of the Saviour, calling him to His service 
and love. How he listened, and wondered, 
and then obeyed, the next chapter will tell. 



CHAPTER II. 



" But many that are first shall be last ; and the 
last shall be first'' Matt, xix, 30. 

We do not know very much, and the 
little we do know we do not know very well. 
Even learned men are very ignorant ; that 
is, what they do not know covers far more 
space than what they do know. Our ignor- 
ance, when at the smallest, is always much 
greater than our knowledge. No wonder, 
then, that philosophers even make great 
blunders, when they look at the future and 
profess to tell us what shall be first and 
what shall be last. No doubt there are 
many men who know a great deal about 
yesterday^ and possibly something about 
to-day ; but they are all puzzled about what 
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shall be on the morrow. Shrewd guesses 
may be made, probable anticipations may 
be formed, but there is no certaihty about 
them, and when to-morrow comes they may 
all prove vain and false. 

Two boys, twins, were bom long ago in a 
tent near the well of Lahai-roi. Their 
father was a wealthy farmer, who pastured 
his flocks on the rich plains of Philistia, in 
the south of Canaan, — ^plains much more 
fruitful than the famed bread-fields of 
America, and yielding at this day abun- 
dance of wheat without much of tillage. 
Their mother was a loving, beautiful, but 
somewhat crafty creature ; and yet, while 
her cunning was not a whit inferior to her 
brother Laban's, it was not associated with 
avarice like his. For years they had lived 
together in their simple pastoral fashion, 
when Esau and Jacob were born, and their 
cup of joy was suddenly filled to overflow- 
ing. The former, red and hairy from his 
birth, grew up into a cunning hunter — a 
genuine son of the field. The latter, 
smooth and silken, kept to his tent and 
nestled by the fire. "Esau shall be the 
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greater," says their father's steward, as he 
looks upon his brawny massive form, hairy 
as a he%oat, with his quiver and his bow 
chasing the game, and fondly thinks that 
he can see in him the promise of a proud 
and lordly chief: "Esau shall be the 
greater, and Jacob — timid, retiring, stay- 
at-home Jacob — shall serve him." But the 
steward, shrewd and keen as he is, has made 
a great mistake. The prophecy which can- 
not lie was to be fulfilled, " The elder shall 
serve the younger." " The first shall be 
last, and the last first." And so it was : 
Jacob bore away the greater blessing, 
and rose to a power and glory which alto- 
gether outshone his brother's. 

Nearly a century and a half have passed 
away. Esau has dropped from the history; 
and Jacob, now a shrivelled, feeble, almost 
blind old man, is dying in the land of 
Goshen, far away from his promised inherit- 
ance and the graves of his fathers. His 
twelve sons are all around his bed, waiting 
to receive his last blessing. Some of them 
have been bad enough, and scarcely deserve 
what they hope to obtain; and the old patri- 
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arch, though dying, could not forget it. 
Others of them have honoured their chief- 
tain-father, and have reverently loved and 
obeyed him to the end of his days. Dis- 
tinguished amongst these for his filial piety 
was Joseph, once a slave, then a prisoner, 
but now the premier of Egypt's kingdom, 
and next in rank to the great Pharaoh 
himself. Towards him Jacob had a special 
affection; for he had been his temporal 
saviour, and had rescued him and all his 
family from the horrors of famine. He 
determines therefore to bless him and his 
two sons before all the rest. The lads, 
modest and retiring, were standing between 
their father's knees, when suddenly their old 
grandfather becomes conscious of their 
presence, and asks, "Who are these? 
And Joseph said unto his father. They 
are my sons, whom God hath given me in 
this place. And he said. Bring them, I pray 
thee, unto me, and I will bless them. And 
Joseph brought them out from between his 
knees, and he bowed himself with his face 
to the earth." Of course, Joseph thought 
that the elder would be " the first*" and the 
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younger " the last ; " and therefore he put 
Manasseh towards his father's right hand, 
and Ephraim towards his left hand. But 
blind Israel was inspired, and did not need 
eyes to see that this was not God's order ; 
and therefore, crossing his hands, he laid 
his right hand upon Ephraim's head and 
his left hand upon Manasseh's head, and 
blessed them, saying, " God, before whom 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the 
God which fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the Angel which redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads." Joseph cannot 
understand it. He is both confounded and 
displeased. His father, he thinks, must be 
mistaken in not giving his first-bom the 
more honourable blessing ; and, presuming 
gently to correct him, he says, " Not so, my 
father : for this is the first-born ; put thy 
right hand upon his head." But his father 
still persisted, — "I know it, my son, I know 
it: he also shall become a people, and he 
also shall be great; but truly his younger 
brother shall be greater than he, and his 
seed shall become a multitude of nations." 
Again the first was last, and the last first. 
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And so it was when William received the 
blessing of pardon. He was now sixteen, 
and just verging upon the borders of man- 
hood. For three years he had been united 
to the church of God, and was meeting every 
week in his father's class with several holy 
men and women, who were wont to as- 
semble, as did Christians in apostolic times, 
for spiritual instruction and fellowship. In 
these meetings William was prayerful and 
devout; and out ^them he showed that he 
feared God by seeking to avoid that which 
was evil. Still, though continually hoping 
for the blessing of Divine forgiveness, he 
had not obtained it, and in the lack of it 
was very much oppressed. He was not far 
from the kingdom, but he was not in it; and 
while he remained outside he had neither 
peace nor security. 

Growing up by his side, and associating 
with him almost as his constant companion, 
was a brother called Edward. Naturally 
impulsive and fervent, this brother was 
careless about God, and heedless of eternity. 
He had no communion with God's people, 
nor did he desire it. He lived on in sin, 
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enjoying its pleasures and exposed to its 
eternal condemnation. Though he was the 
elder, yet there did not seem to be in Ed- 
ward the smallest germ of godly serious- 
ness, or the faintest promise of an imme- 
diate consecration to God. Which of these 
two lads is to be " the first " to find the 
pearl of great price ? Which is to be " the 
first" to be enriched with a new heart? 
The members of the church who had so 
long communed with William, — the godly 
parents who had so long wept and prayed 
for him, and watched over his early signs of 
good, would all have said, "William will 
be Hhe first' to receive pardon and 
peace." But the first was last, and the last 
first. Edward, the more thoughtless and 
heedless, — the last to show any signs of 
godliness and piety, — ^was the first to rejoice 
in God's favour and peace. Shall we tell 
how it was ? 

In the autumn of 1858, when the woods 
round Madeley were veined with the " sere 
and yellow leaf," and wintry death was 
about to hide all nature in his white and 
snowy pall, the Holy Spirit breathed on the 
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churches in that locality the spring of a 
blessed spiritual life ; and they began to 
pray more fervently and faithftdly than 
they had ever done before. These two 
boys felt the power of this Divine quicken- 
ing, and sought to engage a room where 
Christian people of various sections of the 
church could assemble for united prayer. 
In this particular project they failed; but 
at length it was arranged that meetings for 
this purpose should be held by rotation in 
the various sanctuaries of the town. With 
these united churches the brothers wor- 
shipped every week; and, in answer to 
prayer, the power of Gfod came down 
mightily upon Edward, and convinced him 
that he was a sinner. He was troubled. 
He wept and prayed. Others wept and 
prayed with him and for him. By-and-by 
he was encouraged to expect mercy. He 
then began to trust, to believe with all his 
heart that Christ would save him ; and, at 
last, while praying and trusting, the blessed 
Spirit whispered into his heart that he was 
forgiven. A strange and heavenly peace 
settled upon his soul. A sweet overpower- 
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ing joy overflowed his heart. He was fall 
of love — love to God, love to Jesus, love to 
the Spirit, love to father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, love to everybody; 
and this love was the beginning of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

When WiUiam saw that Edward, the 
unpromising, the careless and wayward 
Edward, had almost all at once obtained 
this priceless blessing, and had obtained it, 
too, before himself, who had so long been 
seeking it, he felt hmnbled and rebuked. 
His heart was broken. His soul was filled 
with shame because of his own unbelief; 
and yet with hope, because his brother had 
obtained mercy. He now sought the Lord 
with his whole heart ; nor did the Lord long 
hide Himself. In a very few days deliver- 
ance came. Fear was banished by love. 
Sorrow was turned into joy ; and now, 
though Edward had obtained the "right- 
hand" blessing, yet William also was 
blessed, and both the lads rejoiced in the 
smile of their heavenly Father with joy 
unspeakable and fall of glory. 

Many others there are who are stumbling 
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at the door of mercy, and do not enter in ; 
and yet they wonder why others enter so 
much sooner than they. Possibly my 
reader may be one of these. You are the 
chUd of holy parents, dwelling in a house 
where God is loved and honoured, and 
prayer is wont to be made, — the very place, 
if one there is anywhere, where God comes 
down to bless and save. Standing by your 
side in the same Sunday-school is a lad 
meanly clad, living in a home where there 
is no Sabbath-keeping, no Bible-reading, no 
prajang, save in curses, — a sad place indeed 
to grow anything pure or good; and yet, 
that drunkard's boy has obtained a new 
heart and entered into the kingdom of God 
before you. You are deeply distressed. 
You cannot tell how it is that that neg- 
lected, ill-trained lad should be " the first," 
and you " the last," to find salvation. 
Shall we tell you how it is ? Listen ! 

You see that solemn, stern preacher, with 
a hairy girdle round about his loins, and a 
coarse garment reaching down to his sandaled 
feet. He is preaching in a district where 
usually there is nothing but a few sheep, 
2 
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watched by the shepherds, whose families 
live in the hamlets scattered here and there 
over the face of the country ; but now it is 
full of people, drawn from aU the distant 
cities, and they crowd in myriads to hear 
this notable preacher. His text is, "Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ; " and, as he preaches, there is a won- 
derful sensation among the multitude. Pub- 
licans who had embezzled and robbed, — 
soldiers who had plundered and wronged, — 
harlots who had lived in folly and unclean- 
ness, confessed their sins, and were baptized 
by the preacher with the baptism of repent- 
ance. But there were others there, much 
more respectable in their appearance, and 
more religious in their profession ; and they 
also come to be baptized. But with these 
the fiery preacher is almost angry, and calls 
them a "generation of vipers," and refuses 
to baptize them. How is this ? Why does 
he receive these publicans and harlots, and 
reject these Pharisees and Sadducees? Be- 
cause the former confessed that they were 
sinners, and had no righteousness of their 
own or their fathers', whilst the latter were 
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continually boasting that they were the 
children of Abraham, and fancied that their 
gi'eat ancestor's righteousness made them 
saints. 

Is not this the reason why you have 
hitherto failed of salvation? You have 
been using means in order to be saved. 
You have been reading, praying, worship- 
ping. All this so far is right But you 
have been trusting in these means in- 
stead of trusting in -Christ; and this is 
wrong. You have enjoyed a godly home, 
a religious training, a Methodist an- 
cestry; all most precious privileges, for 
which you ought to be unspeakably thankful. 
But, may be, you have been thinking that 
these privileges gave you some right or 
righteousness, which others, not so favoured, 
did not possess. You trusted in this right- 
eousness, and you are still in your sins; 
whilst that poor Sabbath-breaker's boy, who 
felt that he was "all unrighteousness," — 
that he had nothing left him but Christ, 
trusted in Him alone, and found pardon and 
holiness. It is still true that the first are 
last and the last first. Ragged-school chil- 
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dren, little shoe-blacks, fruit-hawkers, rag- 
gatherers, are entering into the kingdom of 
God ^' first," whilst the children of godly 
Methodists and godly ministers are " last," 
and many of them, we are afraid, may never 
enter at all. It is a sad, sad thing when /bless- 
ings become curses,— when the longsuffering 
of God is perverted from salvation to damna- 
tion. It is afearful thing vrhffn. parental i^iQtjy 
consciously or unconsciously, is substituted 
for personal piety, and faith reposes in an- 
cestral righteousness instead of the right- 
eousness of Christ. The blunder is fatal, 
the mistake is damning. Against this most 
deadly error God warned His ancient people. 
" If I send a pestilence into that land, and 
pour out My fiary upon it in blood, to cut 
off from it man and beast : Though Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in it, as I live, saith 
the Lord God, they shall deliver neither son 
nor daughter ; they shall but deliver their 
own souls." Against so perilous an error 
we would now warn you. Eli's sons can find 
no safety in trusting in their father's piety, 
but miserably perish in the day of venge- 
ance. And so will you, unless you trust 
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in Clirist alone. You must begin again to 
seek the Lord. Cease to trust in what you 
have done, or what your parents have done ; 
or you will be destroyed for ever. Be hum- 
ble enough to enter the kingdom of God by 
the same door as those Eeformatory boys 
did. Like any other sinner, however bad, 
confess yourself lost, undone, damned. As 
poor Peter, when he felt himself sinking 
into the gurgling deep, and cried not to his 
feUow-disciples but to Jesus, " Lord, save : 
I perish," and trusted in Him alone for his 
rescue ; so cry, so pray, so believe ; and He 
shall even now stretch forth His hand to 
save you. 



CHAPTER III. 



" Son, go work to-day in my ^nneyard^ 

Matt, xxt, 28. 

The apcMstolic method of dealing with 
idlers was a very summary and effective 
one: "Let them have nothing to eat" 
Food is to be procured by labour ; and the 
man that gets food without labour robs 
both God and the world. " In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread." God is not 
a hard taskmaster, requiring those to work 
who cannot. Infants, invalids, infirm 
persons are unquestionably exempt from 
toil; but where there are bodily strength 
and mental vigour, sound limbs and 
healthy minds, there is an obligation to 
work. Even transmitted wealth and noble 
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blood can oiHfer no reason for indolence. No 
man in his senses expects that Sir Hum- 
phrey Dives should follow the plough, or 
load his hay-cart ; simply because he is fitted 
for a higher and more profitable employ- 
ment. Nor would anyone, quite awake, 
ever imagine that Lady Helena Blossom 
should be kneading the dough, or washing 
dirty clothes ; inasmuch as her ladyship can 
occupy herself much more advantageously 
than as ^^ a maid-of-all-work." There is 
no more necessity that they should descend 
from their proper station to do their life's 
work, than there is, that the glittering 
jewel should descend jfrom its beautifol 
casket to a swine's snout in order that it 
may shine. Just as you would say, " Let the 
jewel stay in its elegant surroundings," so 
you would say, " Let his honour remain in 
his bank-parlour, and her ladyship in her 
<irawnig-room ; both alike ftdfiUing the im- 
portant duties proper to their sphere." 

There is no reason whatever for a man's 
abandoning his providential position; but 
there is a strong, and commanding reason 
why he should laboior in that position to the 
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utmost of his power. Setting aside the 
fact, that corruption and misery always com- 
pany with indolence, an idler is a waster — 
an unfaithful, dishonest steward of God's 
precious gifts. He is not merely an unsight- 
ly, harmless wart on the social system ; but 
he is a species of cancer, eating up its 
strength, and exhausting its vital energies. 
He consumes providential and spiritual mer- 
cies, and yields no service ; just as the fire 
devours the corn-stack, and scarcely leaves 
even tillage in its ashes. The sluggard is 
undoubtedly one of the most contemptible 
creatures among the marvellously strange 
crowd of human beings. 

Work, then, we must, if we are to do our 
duty. But it is almost equally important 
that we should do our appointed work. Sin- 
gular mistakes, perhaps we ought to have 
said great sins, are committed in this 
matter. Men forget that God is their Mas- 
ter, and that, as His servants, they have no 
right to choose their own work. Not many 
months ago, as we were passing through 
Gray's Inn Lane, we saw a man walking on 
the pavement, and, as he walked, he was 
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rubbing his shoulder against the wall in 
front of the Vemlam Buildings. And this 
ludicrous work, we were told, he did for many 
days, pushing against the wall as he 
journeyed to and fro, with the only visible 
result of wearing his clothes, and rubbing 
off from the wall a little of its filth. Some 
smiled, and wondered how long he would 
follow that occupation ; and others were sad, 
for they saw that he was afflicted with the 
greatest of all afflictions — an unsound mind. 
And yet we have known many boys, who 
were far from being idiots, senselessly 
scraping away their slate-pencils, or carving 
their names on the desk, when they ought 
to have been finding the fourth term in a 
proportion sum ; we have known not a few 
youths stupidly building air-castles, and 
projecting how they would cut a figure in 
the world as soon as they escaped the 
usher's rod, when they ought to have been 
exercising their wits in the definitions of 
points, and lines, and angles ; and the con- 
sequence was, they came to a dead halt at 
the " Bridge of Asses," and are halting there 
still. 
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Most boys really do roark at school. Here 
and there are specimens of the genus " do- 
nothing," whose only idea of school-life is 
leisure, and pleasure, and time-killing. 
These lads, however, like the pariahs in 
India, are excluded from the honour and 
respect of their fellows, and are the con- 
tempt of the lowest form. But lads, with 
a spark of self-respect about them, work, 
and work hard too, at something or other, 
and endeavour to distinguish themselves by 
some excellence which can only be gained 
by working. The misfortune is, that many 
of them do anything but the appointed 
work. To be the best batsman or the first 
oarsman, and, at the same time, the 
poorest mathematician or the worst gram- 
marian, in the whole school, shows a little of 
the mental unsoundness which afflicted that 
poor creature in Gray's Inn Lane, who, I 
have little doubt, could rub the wall with a 
more even, constant purpose than any one 
of those who smiled at him. The work of 
a school-boy chiefly lies in the school; and, 
however he may distinguish himself on the 
river, or in the cricket-field, if he does not 
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give his best strength to his books, and his 
best thoughts to his studies, he is not doing 
his appointed work. 

And there is danger also, after school- 
days are over, not so much of falling into 
downright indolence as into a wrong em- 
ployment. Blondin must have worked hard 
before he taught his feet to seize a rope 
almost as firmly as his hands. Houdin 
must have worked very hard before he could 
accomplish his wonderful feats of jugglery. 
But these men have made a great mistake ; 
for God never gave them such work as this 
to do. Herbert Scrivener gives undivided 
attention to his rifle, and becomes the crack 
shot of his corps ; but he keeps the worst 
books in the firm, and in balancing-time 
there is more annoyance with his accounts 
than all the others, because his mind has 
been busy with targets and Minies, when it 
ought to have been attentive to his ledgers. 
Alfred Shopman has taken quite a fancy for 
music, and becomes the leader of a Sacred 
Harmonic society ; but then he is getting 
the lowest salary in the house, because he 
is turning over his '' Handel " andhujcnmiog 
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his " Mozart," when he should be measur- 
ing off his calicos or asking "Anything 
else, please ? " 

But there are worse blunderers than these. 
Fussy Herbert Scrivener has talent enough 
to make him an effective clerk, and Alfred 
Shopman really has ability enough to make 
him a first-class salesman, if the necessary 
application were used. But there are others, 
whose most remarkable gift is impudent 
conceit, who aspire after and sometimes 
succeed in obtaining work which they are 
altogether incompetent to perform. We 
have been so indoctrinated into "self-help," 
and so instructed in the way by which poor 
men have risen to eminence, that we are 
ready to think that all poor men are great 
men, and their rightful position on the 
ladder of life is very much higher than the 
one at present occupied. The result of all 
this indiscriminating lecturing is not merely 
the creation of a false and wicked ambition, 
but also of a vast amount of mortification 
and heart-ache. When tiny feet get into 
great shoes, no wonder they stumble ; when 
small heads get into large hats, no wonder 
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that they are lost in them, and at last 
knocked against a post; and when men 
get into positions they are not qualified to 
hold, what wonder is it that they are filled 
with chagrin and disappointment ? 

Push ahead in your business as much as 
you may ; but beware how you change it for 
one reputed more respectable. Rise in your 
profession as rapidly as you can ; but take 
heed as to transferring yourself to one 
supposed to be more honourable. If you are 
a grocer or a surgeon, unless there are sure 
tokens of remarkable mental gifts fitting 
you for another sphere, or special indica- 
tions of Divine Providence, which cannot 
be mistaken, pointing you to another posi- 
tion, you may take it as God's will that 
you should live and die a grocer or a 
surgeon. WUliam Carey did quite right in 
leaving his cobbling to become an Indian 
Missionary ; but it is not every cobbler who 
has a gift for acquiring strange tongues, 
and for preaching the Gospel to heathens. 
Richard Watson also did right in forsaking 
the carpenter's shop for the pulpit ; but if 
every carpenter were to imagine that he 
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could be as eminent a minister as Richard 
Watson was, he would be almost sure to 
discover himself to be wofuUy mistaken. 
The great bulk of shoemakers were never 
intended to distinguish themselves by 
making anything but shoes ; just as the 
great majority of carpenters were never in- 
tended to shine anywhere but in the shop ; 
and these men may as much serve Grod 
in their humble employments as did Carey 
and Watson in their exalted vocations. 
The work appointed^ clearly marked out for 
us by the providence of God, whether in- 
teresting or dull, whether humble or mono- 
tonous, is our work, in doing which alone 
we can reach our highest success. 

But you ask, " What has become- of 
William, and what has he to do with all 
this ? " Well, you do right to draw the 
rein and bring us up a little : still allow us 
to say, by way of apology, that it was 
William's character that set us off on this 
long excursion. He was a beautiful in- 
stance of a worker doing his appointed roorh 
He worked at school. We do not say that 
he was always working, — that he never en- 
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joyed romp and play. We should not have 
much liked him if he had never indulged in 
merriment. We have a great dislike to any 
one who has a countenance that is always 
as grave as a city undertaker's, and we are 
ready to surmise that he is either a dolt or 
a cur. William relished his sports ; but 
he left them outside, and looked upon the 
school as his workshop. Mastering crabbed 
rules, — ^learning long lists of names and 
dates, — solving long dry questions, — all this 
is hard, fagging, wearisome work. But he 
counted it as his work; and he did it without 
many reminders from the whip or the spur, 
and carried off many of the scholastic prizes. 
His next workshop was a warehouse in 
Birmingham. Here he found the advan- 
tage of having worked at school. His 
shoulder had got accustomed to the yoke ; 
and he did not sweat and fret in the harness 
as he would have done if this had been his 
first attempt at working. Through a whole 
year he toiled in this situation, and then he 
came with the rest of his family to London. 
Here was to be found the greatest hive of 
workshops in the world. Here were count- 

D 
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less workers of every order, and character, 
and skill ; and not a few drones — a burden 
to all the rest. William was posted in a 
shipping-office in the heart of the city, 
whilst his home was situate in a very 
pleasant part of its northern suburbs* 
What a lonely unit a ggdly youth often is 
in the midst of the crowding masses of the 
world's metropolis 1 If you want to minify 
a village lordling, put him down in Cheap- 
side, and in ten minutes he will feel himself 
lonely and small enough. Company can 
be found. Sharpers, leeches, dissolutes of 
all sorts are as plentiful as other vermin. 
But godly companions, especially such as 
may have tastes and pursuits akin to your 
own, are few indeed; and, however much 
you may long for social enjoyments, you 
must accept it as the penalty of metro- 
politan life to be shut up within yourselves, 
and confined to the circle of your own 
homes. 

And then business-life is often as mono- 
tonous as it is unsocial. This dreary mono- 
tony not unfrequently becomes a serious 
temptation : it so palls upon youth, that 
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they break through all restraint, and rush 
into new and dangerous changes. We re- 
member in earlier days observing a fine, 
black, silky-coated horse, harnessed to a 
long lever connected with machinery for 
cutting tobacco. The daily work of that 
horse was to draw this lever, fastened at the 
other end, round a narrow circle. Day by 
day the poor creature travelled in that small 
orbit round and round that shed ; and all 
the variation was an occasional touch of the 
whip, or a temporary halt, or a journey to 
the manger and back again. We pitied 
the drudge, and thought what a much hap- 
pier animal he would have been if, like 
ourselves, he could have had a trot along 
the highway, or a roll over in the green 
fields. And so we have pitied some human 
creatures, with fine perceptions and culti- 
vated tastes, who have had work to do quite 
as monotonous. It is no easy thing for 
Samuel Penman, with his imaginative mind, 
to be sitting at a lawyer's desk, incessantly 
copying out the same forms with their 
antique phrases perpetually recurring, until 
his loathing mind almost becomes as sapless 
d2 
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as his parchments. And it is no light task 
for Albert Artist, with his love for painting 
and sculpture, to be everlastingly running 
over those Arabic numerals, checking, and 
casting, and balancing, until his mind feels 
as dry as a mummy. And it must have 
been no small trial for William, with his 
love for literature and drawing, to have been 
going the monotonous round of business in 
all the isolation of London life. The same 
weary trudge from the suburbs to the city, 
through crowds of people, as heedless of 
everybody else as they are of the pavement, 
varied, if the morning be specially cold and 
drizzling, by a scramble for the 'bus and a 
dreary journey in the lumbering and crowded 
vehicle. Then follows the same uninspiring 
toil among letters, and invoices, and led- 
gers, until noon, when another variation is 
allowed while the home-made sandwiches 
are eaten, or the same crowded dining-room 
is visited, where, unheeded and unknown by 
everyone, save that almost ubiquitous white- 
tied waiter, physical wants are supplied. 
Then there is a return to the same weari- 
some duties of the morning until the clock 
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strikes five, when there follows the same 
tiresome trudge, or the same dull ride, to 
his suburban home. And this was his life's 
work, day by day, year by year ; the same 
bottle of monotony ready for every day, 
labelled, in apothecary's fashion, "To be 
taken as before." Yet he did not sicken 
of his work. He toiled on, and success- 
fully, winning his employers' confidence, 
and rising in their esteem, until his 
prospects opened out before him bright and 
prosperous. 

You say you have work to do quite as 
dreary and weary. Not at all unlikely ; for 
it is the work of multitudes in this city ; 
and it must be done, or there can be no 
success in life. But the question we have 
to propose is. Do you refresh your strength, 
as William did, by an attendance upon the 
week-day services of the sanctuary ?— for 
we do not think you such heathen as to 
neglect Sunday worship. Do you attend 
the preaching, the class-meeting, the prayer- 
meeting ? Do you daily read the Scriptures 
and pray in secret ? These were the ordi- 
nances that sustained William in his daily 
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toil, and renewed to him the enjoyment of 
the Divine presence. Monotonous duties 
were relieved, wearisome labour was 
sweetened, by the comforts of religion. 
By this toil and grace William waxed 
strong, and sought beyond as well as in his 
business-labours to serve God and His 
church. Work of this kind was soon found 
for him. Under the direction of one of the 
ministers in Birmingham, he began to exhort 
in cottage prayer-meetings. He became 
intensely concerned for a German with 
whom he lodged. He reproved him for his 
neglect of religious worship. After he left 
the town he wrote to him on this very sub- 
ject ; and when William had gone to rest, 
and his body was sleeping in the great 
ocean-grave, a letter was received from this 
German, addressed to William, stating that 
he had abandoned his former godlessness, 
and had been attending Divine service every 
Sunday for nine months past. On his com- 
ing to London, his attention was directed to 
the Sunday-school, and he was employed as 
a teacher in one at Kentish Town. Without 
ostentation, but with much zeal and love, 
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he gave himself to this blessed work. 
Punctual and orderly in his attendance and 
conduct, gentle and engaging in his habits 
and manners, earnest and painstaking in his 
efforts, he secured the esteem of his fellow- 
labourers and the affection of the children. 
He sowed much seed, and the harvest shall 
yet be gathered. 

" This was very ordinary and common- 
place work," says one, who expected to hear 
that William had done some great thing. 
Agreed ; but is not this the kind of work 
which most men and women are called to 
do ? Most people are only common candles, 
and not great burning stars. But then, 
though they only give out a very limited 
light, that is no reason why they should 
leave their common candlesticks, and hide 
themselves under a bushel, any more than 
they should aspire to shine in the firma- 
ment, where nobody in the world would be 
benefited by their light, however brilliant. 
Let us be content to do our appointed roorkj 
however humble and monotonous. This was 
William's excellence ; that the work, which 
almost any young man with ordinary parts 
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could do, (and which, for that reason, is 
often badly done,) he did, and did it well. 
Perhaps it is not a sublime employment to 
be making shoes, or posting ledgers, or 
teaching little children; but maybe it is 
your work, your appointed work; and, as it 
is to be done for God, surely you are bound 
to do it well. Notwithstanding it is dreary, 
and dull, and wearisome, do it : for it is not 
to the kind^ but to the quality of the work 
that the Great Master will look, when He 
says, " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant : thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." 



CHAPTER IV. 

€ljB ranstittg lirkufss. 



" Mine age is departed,, and is removed from me 
as a shepherd's tent .... He will cut me off with 
pining sickness : from day even to night wilt Thou 
make an end of me'' Isaiah xxxviii. 12. 

What a struggle it is to live! What 
hard and strenuous effort has to be put 
forth in order to reach maturity ; and how 
few dp reach it, after all ! It is pleasant 
to see the great stout oak. lashed to the 
rocky ribs of the old earth by many a 
twisted root, stretching forth his rugged 
gnarled arms, and wrestling victoriously 
with the furious storm. But did you never 
ask what had become of the numerous tribe 
of his brethren, who were shed from the 
same parent oak as himself? How is it 
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that he is almost the sole surviver of so 
many hundred strong and healthy acorns, 
who bade as fair, when they left the shelter 
of the parent trunk, to become as mighty 
forest-kings as he ? In his present strength 
and honour he may have forgotten his for- 
mer weakness and struggling : nevertheless 
it is true, that he had many a tough battle 
to fight before he gained his maturity. It 
was no small effort to break the husky 
bands in which he was swathed, and to 
burrow up through the dark soil until his 
green germ saw the light of heaven. And 
a yet more determined effort had he to make, 
when the stumbling oxen trod his rising 
stem into the dust, before he could rise from 
his bed and stand upright in the forest 
And as soon as he began to push out his 
branches and wear his bushy crown of glory, 
he had many a hard contest with the tempest 
His roots were often lifted in the soil. Some 
of his limbs were torn from his body, and 
hard indeed he found it to resist the succes- 
sive shocks of the storm. But he still 
stands; and as he remembers the many 
infant acorns that never broke gaol but died 
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in their husks, and the many youthful sap- 
lings that were hurled down by the beast 
and the tempest, never to rise again, you 
may hear him piteously exclaim, as the wind 
stirs his hoary locks, " I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee." 

It makes one feel pensive and solemn to 
think, that by the time a man's hair begins to 
silver he has become the surviver of multi- 
tudes of the same generation. It is sad to 
think, that before we reach maturity we 
must have trod over the graves of the 
greater part of our contemporaries. Few, 
indeed, are the persons who have reached 
manhood's prime and have not to lament, 
that the majority even of their own 
brothers and sisters are hid in the darkness 
of the sepulchre. There is a vast and for- 
midable host of special diseases, which, 
cruel as Herod's soldiery, make sad havoc 
among infants, and slaughter half of them 
before they wholly quit the ranks of child- 
hood. Born with countless wants, not one 
of which they can supply, with a sensitive 
and delicate organism, which a momentary 
oversight, a trivial neglect, a slight accident 
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may easily derange or destroy, multitudes of 
them perish in their infancy and are buried 
out of sight. It is gladsome to look at a 
man in the full strength and vigour of his 
robust manhood ; but it is sad to think that 
others of his generation, who bade as fair 
to live as he, have perished in the great 
struggle of life. 

It is something, then, to have escaped all 
the perils of immaturity, and fairly to have 
reached the ranks of the world's work-a-day 
labourers. It is something for which Chris- 
tian parents may feel thankful, when their 
children have got thoroughly clear of the 
many dangers which encompass infancy, so 
that they can play their part with success in 
the world's great strife. Such was the joy 
of William's parents as they saw him run- 
ning the weary rounds of daily business, 
and devoting his Sabbaths to the toils of 
the Sunday-school. But their joy was soon 
mingled with apprehension; for there lay 
concealed a "worm i' th' bud;" and, as it 
secretly fed within, the petals began to 
shrink and the colours to fade, and they 
trembled lest the flower should altogether 
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perish. In the spring of 1862, when he 
was scarcely twenty, his health began to 
wither. Appetite failed, cough came on, 
and that plague of youth — wasteful, in- 
sidious consumption — ^had evidently laid its 
hands upon him, and made him its prisoner. 
It is the old sad tale, and it is needless to tell 
it at length. Kinsfolk at first were as un- 
willing as the captive to perceive the arrest ; 
and, when they did perceive it, were as 
eager to believe that at least ^^ would escape. 
Fond hopes, miserable delusions were they 
all; and yet repeated with an unvarying 
sequence in the history of every consump- 
tive. Slowly and stealthily at the outset, 
but surely and irresistibly, he was led to- 
wards the grave. Strength wasted, energies 
failed, and business was partially and after- 
wards altogether relinquished; and even 
attendance on religious ordinances had to be 
occasionally remitted. The spirit indeed 
was willing, but the flesh was weak. With 
weary steps and exhausted frame, he used to 
drag himself to God's house to the ordi- 
nances of public and social worship, until 
at length even this had to be given up. 
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In the autumn, when it was evident that 
he was rapidly sinking, he went into Devon- 
shire, to try the advantages of a change of 
air. There he greatly revived. Appetite 
returned, and strength increased. The cough 
was greatly allayed, and his family as well 
as himself were ready to think that the 
bitterness of death was past. He returned 
to business, resumed his labours in the 
school, and his attendance at the sanctuary ; 
and his health seemed to be so far restored 
that even those who were able to look upon 
him with a judgment less biassed than 
that of his relatives, would almost have 
hoped that his recovery would be completed 
and his life prolonged. Renewed labour, 
however, soon began to tell upon his 
strength and again to develop his disease. 
All the former symptoms returned with 
increased virulence. As the winter rolled 
on, his form shrunk, his cheeks thinned 
and paled. Work became impossible, and 
he had to retire from his toils. 

Have you ever been the victim of a 
serious disease ? of acute and prolonged pain? 
We do not ask, whether you have had an 
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attack of neuralgia or headaclie, — some tri- 
fling ailment which does not make you give 
up work, though it makes you abrupt and 
fretful in the execution of it. But have you 
ever been struck down by a fever, and had 
to quit business at once for the couch, and 
lie in anguish, with your thoughts suddenly 
severed from ledgers and goods, and fixed 
upon death and eternity ? K so, when God 
restored you to health, and muscles and 
nerves bound your limbs anew with strength, 
you felt very thankful. And, perhaps, then 
you began seriously to think that there were 
many harder things than hard work. You 
were quite right. Unquestionably it is a 
much easier thing to pull in the yoke until 
it chafes through the skin, to be sweating 
with the burden of many toils, than to en- 
dure the agony of many sufferings. No 
doubt life brings to every earnest Christian 
a vast amount of real hard work, thickly 
set with harassing cares ; but most men 
feel it to be a much more eligible lot, to 
have to stretch every power of body and 
mind to its utmost tension, than to be laid 
a&ide in suffering inactivity. Hence, the 
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change from the workshop to the sick-room, 
from toiling to pain, is one by no means 
welcome. Nay, the Lord Jesus found it a 
much easier thing to do than to suffer the 
will of His heavenly Father. We never 
read that He shrunk from the wearying toils 
of the shop, or from the yet more wearying 
toils of His public ministry. Journeying 
over land and lake, — ^preaching in the tem- 
ple and the street, in synagogues and fields, 
— healing multitudes of their sicknesses, — 
instructing and training His disciples for 
the apostleship, — consuming His days in 
ceaseless toil, and His nights in lonely inter- 
course with God, — here was toil immense, 
labour stupendous. Yet from this He never 
draws back for a moment. But when the 
cup of suffering is presented to His lips. 
His humanity recoils, and He prays, 
" Father, if Thou be willing, remove this 
cup from Me." 

Pain, however sanctified, never becomes 
easy to bear. As medicine, it may have 
healing virtues ; still it is nauseous and 
disagreeable, and we had rather not take it. 
Sickness is a thing no man dreams of as an 
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enjoyment, and it is only submitted to when 
it cannot be avoided. But pain and sick- 
ness are specially repugnant to a youth just 
standing on the borders of manhood. He 
has been educating himself to take his 
part in life ; and now that he feels that he 
has gained some competency for his task, 
his strength is suddenly cut off. He 
has for several years been training himself 
for life's work; and at the moment that 
he feels he has obtained some ability to 
do it, his powers are paralysed, and the tools 
drop from his hands. He has gained a fair 
foot-hold on the mount of success; and just 
when he begins to see prospects of usefulness 
and honour opening all around him, he is 
dashed to the ground. It is hard, very hard, 
thus to be carried off from the field of toil 
— to sicken when you would have laboured, 
— to suffer when you expected to have been 
gathering in your sheaves. 

Such was William's trial, and it was very 
severe. He had studied hard and long, and 
had wrought up his mind to a considerable 
competency for achieving success. He had 
applied himself diligently to business, was 
s 
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rising rapidly in the esteem and confidence 
of his employers, and m'ging on his way to 
more advantageous posts of service. Pros- 
pects of success were most inviting and 
alluring, when he is sternly summoned to 
relinquish all, to suffer, perhaps to die. 
What a blight upon all his joys ! What a 
wreck of all his hopes! And, in addition 
to all this, there must be the endurance of 
one of the most fearftd and wasting of all 
diseases that "flesh is heir to." Perhaps the 
frequency of this terrible disease has ren- 
dered us comparatively insensible to its dire 
misery. Fever is bad enough, drying up 
the blood, and biu:ning in the brain imtil 
it is racked with agony; but the misery 
is short, and the victim is soon released. 
Paralysis is worse, blighting half man's 
powers, and leaving the other half to drag 
with weariness and woe the shrunken frame 
to the repose of the grave. But worst is 
consumption, with its weakness wearing 
down* the spirit, and its night-sweats 
draining out the strength, and its cough 
hacking away the lungs, until it is an 
anguish to breathe. Surely many a martyr 
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who has found death in the halter, or the 
flood, or the flame, has had reason enough 
to thank God that his torturers and mur- 
derers had not the power to torment and kill 
by this most fearful disease. 

By the space of a whole year William 
was thus afflicted. Instead of toiling, 
there was fainting: instead of speeding 
swiftly to the goal, which he had already 
sighted, he had to lie down on his couch 
till nature was exhausted. Doubtless, 
others had done this before him : still this 
made it none the less difficult and ter- 
rible for him to do. But it was the will of 
God; and he suffered and prayed, and 
prayed and suffered, until it became his 
will, and then he triumphed. Sustaining 
him in the midst of all his suffering, was 
the rich and joyful consolation that he was 
the Lord's; and nothing could drive him 
from this stronghold of confidence and 
hope. " If I live," said he at this time, 
with a calm and cheerful voice, to his 
mother, " if I live, I am the Lord's ; and if 
I die, I still am the Lord's." His peace of 
mind in the time of this severe conflict was 
E 2 
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most remarkable. His class-leader says^ 
" It was my privil^e to meet him weekly 
in the fellowship of the saints; but I never 
found him in fear. His joy was not overflow- 
ing, bat very deep, rmming in the channel 
of nnwavering trust. Never in one so 
young, smitten with so great an affliction, 
did I see so little apprehension about the 
future." 

His strong faith in Grod made him jealous 
for His glory, and anxious that it should be 
seen in his calm endurance of suffering. 
On one occasion some of his friends, as 
they beheld the weariness and weakness of 
his shrivelled wasting frame, let fall, not 
words of sympathy but of pity, as if his 
case were an imhappy one. William could 
not endure this reflection upon the grace 
of God; and, gently reproving them, he 
replied, " I am very happy, and do not feel 
that I need to be pitied." This was right 
A piety which is always craving for sym- 
pathy, and demanding that others should 
interrupt all their joy and arrest all their 
work in order to condole with it, is very 
morbid. A strong and noble mind, whilst 
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grateful for sincere and discriminating ex- 
pressions of sympathy, is surfeited and 
offended with all coarse and intemperate 
condolences. A real manly saint had rather 
suffer and die alone than be taxed with dis- 
plays of pity, which seem to imply that his 
sufferings make him miserable. Bodily 
pain distresses him, but it does not destroy 
his happiness. There is with him and in 
him a Comforter^ who turns all his sorrow 
into joy, and fills his mouth with a per- 
petual song of praise. To allow anyone to 
think that a child of God, in any circum- 
stances of suffering or sorrow, is unhappy, 
is to give currency to a libel on the love of 
God; and no saint can do this. The weep- 
ing, persecuted, forsaken, impoverished, 
cast-down, dying l^aul would not for a 
moment allow the church to suppose that 
he was unhappy ; for he lived in a heaven of 
joy. And the scourged, buffeted, fainting 
Jesus, as He laboured up the hill of Cal- 
vary, bearing the load of the world's sin, 
though suffering, was not unhappy, and 
therefore rejected the piiy of the wailing, 
lamenting women who followed Him to the 
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place of crucifixion. " Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for Me, but weep for your- 
selves and your children." A suffering 
saint may need to be cheered by a delicate. 
Christian sympathy ; but, filled with a peace 
which passeth understanding, — with a joy 
which is unspeakable and full of glory, — ^he 
is no object for pity. A dying saint may 
need to be sustained by the prayers of his 
brethren ; but, entranced with the vision of 
his ascended and glorified Saviour, he is in 
no sense a miserable man. Myriads and 
myriads of the Lord's triumphant host, 
as they, with their last breath, cried, 
" Happy, happy, happy ! " have protested 
against so unworthy a notion of the power 
of Divine grace. Pity I Pity those who 
need it. Pity those who are criminals 
under condemnation, the " children of 
wrath," and the heirs of hell. "The 
saints," — " the sons of God," — the heirs of 
immortality, need no pity ; for they have a 
heritage of everlasting joy. "Happy is 
that people, that is in such a case: yea, 
happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord." 
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It is pleasant to live in health. It is 
wise to prepare for sickness. You will not 
always be able to move in the workshop 
or the counting-house. Struck down by 
weakness or disease, you will sooner or later 
have to abandon the battle-field of toil, and 
go into hospital, and lie passive in the hands 
of doctors and nurses. All is now energy 
and toil ; but the time is coming when there 
shall be a complete arrest of all mental and 
physical activity. To think will then be a 
burden ; to read, a task. Worn down by 
sickness, visited by distressing pain, night 
and day will be full of weariness. What if 
it were so now! Would it stiU be well 
with you ? Does the Holy Ghost dwell in 
you ? Does the love of Jesus fill your heart? 
Then shall you be filled with consolation, 
and, amidst sighs, and tears, and pains, you 
shall still sing, — 

" Thee will I love, my joy, my crown. 
Thee will I love, my Lord, my Grod ; 
Thee will I love, beneath Thy frown. 
Or smile, — Thy sceptre, or Thy rod : 
What though my flesh and heart decay, 
Thee shaU I love in endless day ! " 



CHAPTER V. 



" Our friend Lazarus sleepdh; hut Igo^ that J 
may awake him out of sleep. Then said Stis 
disciples ^ Lord^ if he sleepy he shall do well, . . . 
Then said Jesus unto them plainly ^ Lazarus is 
deadP John xi. ii, 12, 14. 

Immortality has shed a blessed and joy^ 
fill light upon the tomb. The grave no 
longer appears as the gloomy entrance into 
a dreary cave, where light and hope are 
alike extinguished in everlasting darkness ; 
but as the welcome porch to that temple of 
eternal life, where all orders of its ran- 
somed worshippers exult in the glory of 
Him, who though once dead is now " alive 
for evermore." The sepulchre is no longer 
a chamber of horrors, tenanted by unknown 
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and terrible spirits, whom we tremble to 
approach; but a heavenly sanctuary, 
crowded by holy angels, who wait to con- 
duct us into the inmost heaven of the " King 
of kings." It is true the Gospel has not 
disclosed to us what death is in itself This 
to the living is as great a mystery as ever. 
But it has defined the region of the mystery. 
It has edged it round with a rim of light, 
and shown us what it is 7U>U It has clearly 
distinguished between the first and "the 
second death." It has made it manifest, 
that the first death is limited to the body, 
dissolving all its powers, destroying all its 
organs, and divorcing it from its companion 
— the spirit; but it leaves the spirit, clothed 
with its new house, in the full, unimpaired 
integrity of its forces and capabilities. The 
first death has power over the body alone; 
and the " I" which thinks, and remembers, 
and judges, and acts, and feels, will remain 
untouched, unharmed, by the sad event 
which has brought ruin on its mortal tene- 
ment. But the Gospel does not stay here 
in its revelation. It proceeds to tell us that 
the ruined tabernacle of the flesh shall be 
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rebuilt in greater glory, — that the very booy, 
which has been sown in the dust and turned 
to the dust, shall be quickened into new 
life, and arrayed with incorruption and im- 
mortality ; so that death, even in the body, 
is only a temporary cessation of its life and 
action. To die is not to perish, but to 
sleep. Death is sleep. It is suspension, 
not annihilation ; cessation, not abso- 
lute destruction. Though lying in the 
grave, and perhaps by this time stink- 
ing, the Lord says, "Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth." 

And yet how slow we are to leam this ! 
There is a strange persistency in us to clothe 
death with almost heathen horrors, and to 
invest this mystery with an unnatural and 
self-invented gloom. We cannot wonder 
that the disciples, who had not yet been 
familiarized with the grand truth of the 
resurrection, should have difficulty in under- 
standing that death is a sleep, and that 
Christ should be compelled to resort to the 
old phraseology, and say plainly, " Lazarus 
is deady But it is somewhat mortifying to 
find that Christians of the present day 
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should shut their eyes to this cheering as- 
pect of the last change, and enfold them- 
selves in imaginary horrors. The Germans 
call the place where they bury their dead, 
"God's acre," — a very expressive and beauti- 
ful name. But the primitive Christians used 
a name even more expressive and beautifdl, 
and called it " Koimeterion," — in its Eng- 
lish form "cemetery," meaning "a sleep- 
ing place." This name is much more in 
harmony with the scriptural idea of death; 
and, for the sake of many of the pious be- 
reaved, we could have wished that the Saxon, 
and not the Greek, form of this word had 
been in current use. The cemetery, the 
sleeping-place, to the early Christians was 
no dreaded, revolting region, seldom visited. 
It was the place where they loved to as- 
semble, and stir up their faith in all the 
glories of the great resurrection ; where 
they fortified their own minds against all 
the pains of martyrdom. And this was the 
reason that the Proconsul Paternus, after 
his examination of Cyprian, dismissed the 
unflinching bishop with the declaration, 
" that the assembling of the Christians in 
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any place soever, and the visiting of Christ- 
ian cemeteries (which more than aught else 
served to kindle the enthusiasm of the 
Christians), were forbidden under pain of 
death." It is blessed when Christian ceme- 
teries, the sleeping-places of the holy dead, 
diminish our childish fears, and strengthen 
our wavering courage. 

Of course it is not concealed that there is 
" the pain" as well as 

" the bliss of dying/* 

But what is " the pain " compared with 
"the bliss?" Just what that slight con- 
vulsion, which nearly all persons when fall- 
ing asleep experience, is, as colnpared with 
the peace and repose that follow. It is 
scarcely perceived, and much more SCTisible 
to the beholder than to the sleeper. The 
agony is light, contrasted with the grace and 
glory ; so that even of Stephen dying in the 
agony of martyrdom, bruised and felled to 
the earth by the stones of his murderers, 
Luke says, "He fell asleep." What peace 
and calmness in such a death! What 
majesty and triumph in such an end I It is 
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no mere poetic boast, but a sober, Christian 
exultation, when Grod's saints sing, — 

" Therefore we can go die as sleep, 
And trj^st half that we have 
Unto an honest, faithful grave, 
Making our pillows either down or dust." 

And so did William fall asleep. When 
the spring of 1863 came round, his strength 
was failing fast, and his prostration became 
very great. His medical adviser now recom- 
mended a sea- voyage, and a residence in a 
warmer climate, as the only hope of pro- 
longing his life. This, for a time, was a 
great trial to him ; for his attachments to 
his family and home were very strong. But 
the providence of God seemed to indicate that 
he should seek the recovery of his health 
in this way. First, his employer generously 
offered him an important and lucrative posi- 
tion in his service at Algoa Bay, South 
Afirica, where he would find the climate 
everything that was desirable. Then his 
brother Edward, hearing of this, offered at 
once to give up his own situation in order to 
accompany him. Immediately that he saw 
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the finger of God pointing him to this 
undertaking, he determined to adventure the 
voyage. He now prepared for sailing in the 
calmest and most self-possessed spirit ; and 
the very smallest matters of arrangement 
were orderly and quietly made. There was 
no bustle, — no morbid excitement, — no 
gloomy apprehension, during the whole of 
those memorable days of preparation. The 
pillar of cloud and fire moved towards the 
great deep; and William moved on in the 
track of its enlightening and gladsome 
glory, as calmly as if it had lain along the 
bustling streets of the busy city. 

On the 4th April, 1863, the two brothers 
went on board the ship Alacrity^ bound for 
Algoa Bay. There were only a few passen- 
gers. Amongst them was the Rev. Mr. Craig, 
a Scotch minister, who afterwards greatly 
soothed the sorrows of both the brothers. 
And now came the anguish of parting. 
Brother had to rend himself from brothers 
and sister, and son from father and mother. 
The pain was keen, but it was bravely borne ; 
and, just before his weeping father bade him 
his last adieu, William poured into his almost 
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broken heart the richest consolation, by 
assuring him of his interest in Christ, and of 
his blessed hope of eternal life. Anchor 
was weighed. The ship slowly moved down 
the river; and the invalid, yet happy Wil- 
liam, was borne away, to tarry a little longer 
in the fellowship of his loving brother, but 
to be seen by the rest of his kindred and 
friends no more until they also go over 
Jordan. 

A ship's cabin is only a sorry exchange 
for a comfortable home ; but there was no 
complaining, and William soon settled down 
in his strange, unwonted quarters. The 
captain and passengers were all attention to 
him ; for he was the only invalid on board 
the vessel ; and his meek, gentle. Christian 
spirit at once gained him universal sym- 
pathy. His brother Edward was his constant 
companion and nurse, — never for a' moment 
remitting his love or his care ; and if there 
was not all the skill, there was almost all the 
tenderness, of a mother's love in Edward, 
who endeavoured to the utmost to mitigate 
his brother's sufferings. During the first 
month of the voyage, though complaining 
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of the cold, he appeared to gain strength, 
and cheerfully looked forward to the hot 
weather as that which would greatly restx)re 
him. On the 5th of May the ship entered 
the tropics. A change did take place, but 
it was for the worse. An attack of dysen- 
tery came on, reducing his strength, and 
bringing him down to the very brink of 
death. Belief, however, was obtained, and 
he revived. They voyaged on through the 
tropics, and he began to sink again, and wax 
worse and worse. His sufferings became 
more intense, and occasionally he betrayed a 
longing for the kind attentions of those 
whom he had left behind. Still there was 
no murmuring, but a very affectionate ap- 
preciation of those which he did receive. 
Meanwhile, these increasing afflictions 
ripened his piety, and made him more 
humble and loving. Thus was he meeten- 
ing for the heavenly inheritance. His 
brother Edward shall now tell the touching 
story of his end in his own ungarnished . 
words, extracted from a letter which he 
wrote to his bereft parents, announcing to 
them their William's death. 
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" On Sunday, June 7th, his hopes of 
recovery almost gave way. He had always 
responded with earnest thankfulness to what 
I said of a better home, and had left issues 
with the Lord ; but that day he remarked on 
the way his face was falling together, and 
said what a relief it would be to depart and 
be with Christ. He was quite unable to 
attend service that day. In the evening we 
had a sweet time together. The Lord com- 
forted us in reading Hymns 78, 73, 74, 
336, and one or two Psalms. In the night, 
when I was up with him, he said, ' I have 
had rather an uneasy time in mind. It 
seems hard to be falling away and going off.' 
I spoke of a better world. He expressed 
regret at not having been more useful, and 
thought that his knowledge of Scripture 
might be made useful if he should recover. 
He then looked at recovery as still possible, 
and said he thought it his duty to try all he 
could to secure it. I said, ' We must do 
our best, and leave the issue with God.' 

" In the morning (June 8th) he was much 
changed in appearance ; and the captain felt 
it his duty to tell him, that he must not 

F 
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expect to recover. He took it quite calmly; 
which was more than I could do, for the tears 
would come. He said, ^ Well, captain, I 
know in whom I have believed ;' and then 
most earnestly and faithfully urged upon the 
captain the need of such a knowledge, as 
he did afterwards to the first mate, and 
to Mr. Holmes, a passenger. He then lay 
down to rest, and began telling what keep- 
sakes he should like to give to those at home. 
* * * * 

^^ He wrote in his diary for the last time, 
June 8th : — ' Fading away, but with a sure 
and certain hope of an inheritance with the 
saints in light : longing to depart.' In the 
evening he asked for the captain, and in- 
quired of him when he might expect to go. 
Of course, this was uncertain. He said, ' I 
should like to lie down and wish you all 
good-bye ; ' but was patient to wait the 
Lord's time. After I had read and prayed 
with him at night, he detained me, and 
offered up a touching, earnest petition. If 
all at home could feel the force of his peti- 
tions for the salvation of the whole family, 
and for the Lord's help to support us in 
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trouble, surely they would not be without 
effect 

" The night was a trying one. Then and 
through the next day (which was his last) 
his mind often wandered. In the morning 
I said to him, ' Will^ it is a delightful thing 
to have the love of Jesus ready for such a 
time as this.' He said, ' Yes ; I have not 
strength to seek it now.' I asked him if he 
was happy. ' Yes,' he said ; ' only it is so 
much trouble for you to be wanting to feed 
me.' He said, ' I have done with the world,' 
with a mixture of happy relief, and sym- 
pathy for my sorrow. 

" In the afternoon he became insensible, 
and lay a good while : recognised the cap- 
tain, but not me. When he was sensible, I 
asked him if he had any message to send 
home. He said, ^ Give me a drop of chlo- 
rodine, and that will give me strength for 
it;' but he immediately became delirious. 
I prayed with many tears ; for I was sadly 
broken down. He became calm. His eyes 
were twitching, and he seemed about to go. 
Again I prayed. The prayer was heard. 
His eyes were changed. Just one look, and 
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they grew dim, fixed, turned towards me. 
His hand was in mine, but could not move 
itself. It was getting cold. Just one con- 
vulsion passed over his face, and he was 
gone, at 4.55 p.m., June 9th." 

So did the mortal body of W. M. Barrett 

fall asleep, while his happy unfettered 

spirit was 

" Taken to an early rest, 
Caught into eternity." 

The rest of the tale is soon told. Whilst 
William was departing, the ship was roUiilg 
heavily in a storm, which was fast driving 
her out of her course. During the night it 
increased to a gale, and blew hard all next 
day. In the morning all hands were sum- 
moned on deck; and, while the wind was yet 
blowing stiffly, and the crested billows were 
still tossing the labouring ship, the Rev. 
Mr. Craig performed the funeral service, and 
the sleeping body was committed to the 
great deep ; where it sweetly reposes until 
the blast of the archangel's trump shall 
awake it to a joyful and glorious resurrec- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

h nlmn tnnu. 



" T/iaf ye be not slothful^ but followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises" Heb. vi, 12. 

No one need sigh for the long life of the 
antediluvians, simply because Divine revela- 
tion and its advantages in that early period 
were as imperfect as life was protracted. 
It may readily be conceived, that quite as 
much enjoyment and usefulness may be 
crowded within the seventy or eighty years 
of this dispensation of light and privilege 
as within the seven or eight hundred years 
of the flickering light and scanty privilege 
of the dispensation before the flood. The 
world has learnt to make a far better use 
of its time, and has had a mighty increase 
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in its opportunities of blessing and being 
blessed. In this aspect, there can be no 
question that Wesley or Whitefield lived a 
much longer life than Methuselah. When, 
therefore, the grave opens to receive a hoary 
saint, who has well filled up his allotted 
space in life, we have sorrow, but no dis- 
appointment; for the veteran has completed 
the number of his days. 

It is otherwise when the young die. 
There is a sudden arrest, and not a natural 
decay : as when a tree, fiill of sap, and 
beauty, and blossom, falls under the axe of 
the feller. The sun has suddenly set when 
it was not yet noon; and we cannot but 
mourn, that its day was so soon cut off. It 
is touching to look upon those beautiful buds 
so early plucked. We can scarcely refrain 
from wishing that they had been spared to 
flower out into holy and enterprising man- 
hood. A young corpse, with the lines of 
beauty still on its countenance, and its 
flowing locks still unsilvered, and its pallid 
brow still unfurrowed, would make any heart 
bleed. We have no astonishment, there- 
fore, that the majority of the resurrections 
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recorded in Old Testament history were those 
of youth, — the beloved child of the widow 
of Zarephath, and the endeared and only 
child of the rich Shunammite. Still less 
astonishment have we, that the majority of 
the individuals whose recorded resurrections 
we find in the Gospels should be those of 
young persons ; for the Lord Jesus was 
pre-eminently the Lover of children. It 
was natural to let the old sleep on and take 
their rest. The young must be awaked to 
finish the great task of life. 

The feet of "the Resurrection and the 
Life " no longer wander among the habita- 
tions of men ; and multitudes there are who 
fall in the race of life as soon as they have 
well left the starting-post, never to start 
again. Perhaps Abraham was the first who 
had to weep at his brother's grave before 
he wept at his father's; for there seems 
to be something very special in the his- 
torian's remark, that " Haran died before 
Terah in the land of his nativity," as if it 
were a most marvellous fact that the son 
should die before his father. But what was 
rare then is common enough now. There 
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are few young readers of this book who 
have not some infant brother or baby sister 
sleeping beneath the churchyard elms, — 
few, who do not think with an involuntary 
sigh or tear of some dear boy-companion, 
some beloved girl-friend, now resting in the 
grave. Did you never think it possible that 
you might suddenly be taken ill, like the 
Shunammite's son, and, crying, " my 
head, my head ! " be borne home to die in 
your mother's arms? Did you never 
imagine it likely, that long before your eye 
dimmed and your brow wrinkled with years, 
— long before your day of majority came, 
your widowed mother might be following 
you to the tomb with great lamentation? 
And should you die soon, would you die 
SAFE ? — should you die as early, would you 
die as well, as William? We cannot tell 
what your answer may be; but we know 
what is your wish, — " Let my last end be 
like his ! " That it may be so, ponder well 
the following lessons gathered from Wil- 
liam's holy life. 

First. Mark his early and decided piety. 

His piety was not mere religiousness* 
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Youths educated in religious homes can 
scarcely avoid becoming religious without 
becoming reprobate and prodigal. Re- 
strained from gross sins, — familiar with 
religious ordinances, — they cannot fail to 
acquire something of the form of godliness. 
But this is not conversion. This is not 
pardon and holiness. Before these are 
reached, there must be repentance and faith. 
William had been wounded by the one, and 
healed by the other. He had been battered 
in the tempest of a spiritual conviction 
until, feeling himself in danger of being 
lost for ever, he had cried, " Lord, save : I 
perish." And then, when deliverance came, 
he was conscious of the change. He had 
known the misery of being lost, and then 
he knew the joy of being saved. 

And, when saved, he sought a close alli- 
ance with the church of Christ. In fact, 
for three years before he attained the evi- 
dence of his forgiveness, he lived in the 
fellowship of God's people. There was no 
attempt to trim betw-een the world and 
Christ; no unholy endeavour to serve two 
masters. He knew that those who expect 
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to be saved by Jesus must be ready to deny 
themselves by carrying His cross ; and he 
did it fearlessly. He severed himself from 
his worldly associates, and joined himself to 
the church. And this cross was borne by 
him when but thirteen years of age. The 
flower was offered in the bud, and its odour 
was a sweet smell unto the Lord. 

Children of godly parents, but not yet 
godly yourselves ! Daughters of the Lord's 
people, but not yet in saving covenant vnth 
Him I Sons of Jehovah's elect host, but 
not yet numbered among His saints ! We 
claim for God your hearts, your service, 
your love. We ask you not. Are you moral ? 
— are you religious? Shame on you if you 
are not. But we ask. Are you converted ? 
Have you repented of your sins ? Have you 
believed in Christ ? Are you holy ; leading 
a new life, and keeping the commandments 
of God ? If not, you are miserable ; for your 
conscience accuses you. K not, you are in 
imminent peril ; for your damnation is nigh. 
Close upon you is the harvestman, hard at 
work, mowing down the grass and " the 
flowers that grow between." Repent, or 
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you must perish. Believe, or you must be 
damned. Kepent, believe, now^ now, NOW. 

And, whether seeking salvation, or re- 
joicing in its possession, unite yourselves to 
the church. Christ is married to His 
people ; and if you choose the one, you must 
take the other, as did the Moabitish Ruth. 
The Lamb and His wife — the church — are 
linked together in indissoluble bonds ; and 
if you have fellowship with the one, you 
must with the other. No doubt, a visible 
union with the church may involve you in 
reproach and suffering. But, as Ignatius 
wrote to Polycarp, "It is the mark of an 
athlete to be skinned and to win : " so do 
you dare to be a good soldier of the Cross. 
Avow yourselves to be the Lord's, and go 
without the camp bearing His reproach. 
Follow William into the Lord's favour, and 
among the Lord's people ; and you shall 
find that the cloud of His presence shall be 
your glory and your defence. 

Second. Observe that his piety tdos a 
working piety. 

He was no idler, but a real worker, 
whether in the church or the world. There 
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was no shirking duty ; no whiling away of 
time. What he did, he did "heartily, as 
to the Lord." And when he had gone the 
round of his worldly duties, he had no 
idea that he had done all his work. He 
knew that there was work for him in the 
Lord's vineyard as well as his own^ and he 
sought to do it. He gave God his hand as 
well as his heart. He laboured as well as 
loved. There was no false, selfish deprecia- 
tion, which led him to think that he had 
nothing which he could offer unto the Lord, 
— that there was nothing he could do in 
His service. Modestly conscious that he 
had at least one talent, he did not fold it in 
a napkin and decently bury it, but zeal- 
ously employed it. He had, as most young 
men have, his week-days foil of engage- 
ments ; yet he cheerfully gave up his Sab- 
baths to the most wearisome, yet most 
interesting, toil of the Sunday-school. His 
heart was in this hallowed work; and up 
to the end of his working days he was 
faithful and diligent in the discharge of its 
duties. 
My young friends, are you working? 
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Many persons are occupied^ but they are 
not working. Time is jilled up ; some little 
energy is spent ; but there is no real toil, 
and very little profit from all their occpua- 
tion. Are you working? One of the 
excellencies of the church at Ephesus 
was, that their labour was one which was 
carried on to fatigue and exhaustion. Do 
you work in your calling ? Do you work in 
the church until you are thoroughly tired ? 
There is not much virtue in toil which 
amounts to less than this ; for to be doing 
something is needftil to save you from the 
intolerable misery of idleness. We fear 
that there are not a few who are doing 
nothing at all, and others whose work is the 
merest sham. And as they loiter in the 
church with their energies unemployed, and 
their powers deteriorating, the great Master 
is loudly calling to them, " Why stand ye 
here all the day idle ? " Is there no young 
Christian sick of whiling away the sacred 
hours of the Sabbath? — ^weary of wasting 
in a sleepy stupidity, caused by an in- 
temperate dinner, the hallowed intervals of 
public worship ^ Is there no young disciple 
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nauseated with the conviction of his own 
unprofitableness, and who, unable to com- 
fort himself with the poor solace of having 
done something years ago, is now asking, 
"What wilt Thou have me to do?" Are 
there none of Christ's poor without bread? 
— none of His sick unvisited ? — none of His 
little ones uninstructed ? — none of His sheep 
lost and wandering ? Go seek the lost, in- 
struct the ignorant, visit the sick, feed 
and clothe the destitute, and hear Him, 
when ye have fulfilled your mission of 
mercy, say, " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me." 

Surely, as you see the Lord's workmen 
falling, smitten down by the final foe, — 
surely, as you see countless circles of toil 
thinned of their labourers by the unsparing 
hand of death, — you cannot but hear the 
sainted dead calling upon you to enter into 
their labours. Who will now lift up the lamps 
of light that have fallen from their hands ? 
Who will now emulate their zeal, and carry 
on their toils ? ye children of the Lord's 
people, ye sons and daughters of honoured 
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but buried workmen, lay yourselves at once 
upon the Lord's altar; go work to-day in 
His vineyard. WkOy who will be baptized 
in the place and for the work of the dead ? 
WAoy who will consecrate himself this day 
unto the service of Christ ? 

Third. The last lesson which we may 
learn is, that a life of holiness secures a 
peaceful and happy death. 

Many of the Lord's people pass through 
death with a shout of triumph. Not a few 
have died in ecstasy. Agony to them was 
heaven ; and in the chariot of some jubilant 
hallelujah they ascended to the skies. 
Pawson died saying, " I long to be gone ! 
I long to be gone I " "0 Jesus, whom I 
have loved, whom I do love, in whom I 
delight, I surrender myself unto Thee." 
" Glory be to God and the Lamb for ever I 
Amen I Amen ! Amen I " — The last words 
of Peard Dickenson were, " Hark I do you 
not hear? They are come for me. I am 
ready, quite ready! Stop; say nothing 
but glory! glory!" — These deaths were 
rapturous, overpowering in their glory. We 
have no right, perhaps, to expect to die 

6 
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as triumphantly as they; but we have the 
right to look for a death as peaceful and 
happy. 

And who would wish for an end more 
blessed than William Morgan Barrett found 
in the ship Alacrity ? Tempest raged with- 
out ; but there was a great calm within, — a 
calm as still and heavenly as that which rests 
upon the crystal sea outspread before the 
throne of the glorified Lamb. Parents and 
kindred were all far away, save one lone 
brother, who, though crushed with sorrow, 
watched over the wasting form by night and 
by day like a ministering angel. But that 
same Jesus, who stood by Paul in the great 
storm of the Mediterranean, stood by him, 
whispering into his heart heavenly conso- 
lation, and assuring him of an abundant 
entrance into the haven of everlasting 
glory. His suffering body was fast falling 
to decay, and had so sunk away that there 
was almost nought left to bury. But the 
unfading, ever-blooming " inheritance of the 
saints in light" was in fdll view; and he 
was "longing to depart," — eager to bid 
good-bye to earth, that he might be for ever 
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with the Lord. That last sentence, written 
in his diary with a trembling hand, — so 
self-conscious, so hopeftd, so full of holy 
fervour, — ^witnesses to a soul most calm and 
blessed : " Fading away, but with a sure 
and certain hope of an inheritance with the 
saints in light : longing to depart." 

And what is the secret of a death so 
blessed ? Holiness, — a life devoted to God, 
and spent in obedience to His will. It is 
holiness which brings happiness even in 
nature's dissolution. It is a renewed, sancti- 
fied heart that beats with joy when death is 
nigh. The sting of death is sin. Saved 
from sin, you can smile at death, and joy- 
fully welcome a coming eternity. Are you 
living a life of holiness? Do you fear God? 
Do you love Him ? Do you keep His com- 
mandments ? Are you now dwelling in the 
light of His countenance ? Has the blood 
of Jesus cleansed — does it at this instant 
cleanse— you from all sin? If so, blessed 
are you. You may die soon; but, Christ 
being your Saviour, you shall die safe. 
Your life maybe very sliort; but, well-spent ^ 
spent in God's favour and service, it shall 
g2 
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have a happy end. You shall die in peac»; 
for the Lord's redeemed " shall return, and 
come with singing unto Zion,' • — the heavenly 
Zion; "and everlasting joy shall be upon 
their head : they shall obtain gladness and 
joy ; and sorrow and mourning shall flee 
away." And if it should be, that, like 
William, you must die before you ripen into 
manhood, — die before your purposes have 
been half accomplished, — do not hesitate, do 
not fear. Be of good cheer, and remember 
the words of the mother of young Sym- 
phorian as they led him to the block. " My 
son, my son," cried the mother, as he went 
to the place of execution, " keep the living 
God in thy heart. Be steadfast. There is 
nothing fearful in that death which so 
surely conducts thee to life. Let thy heart 
be above, my son : look up to Him who 
dwells in heaven. To-day thy life is not 
taken from thee, but raised to a better. 
By a blessed exchange, my son, thou art 
this day passing to the light of heaven." 
Be of good cheer; and remember Him 
who in early manhood tasted of death's 
greatest bitterness, and who from the 
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high seat of His glory says to every one of 
His suffering followers, "Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life," 



" Faithful, Lord, thy mercies are, 
A rock that cannot move ; 
A thousand promises declare 
Thy constancy of love ! " 
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